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Unjust sus-
picions and
Froebel's own
failings
eventually
produced
financial
disasters,
and Froebel
transferred
his work to
Switzerland.

His Work in Switzerland
Nevertheless, gossip and detraction did not cease, and
a disloyal assistant added fuel to the flames. Froebel,
moreover, was dogmatic and irascible, and possessed little
practical sense. While a financial crisis was for a time
averted, the school soon found itself in serious straits.
Froebel, meanwhile, strove to secure some place where
he might not only rehabilitate himself, but even extend
his work and give it a firmer basis.1 Finally, a friend2
offered his castle at Wartensee in the canton of Lucerne
as the seat for the new educational institute, and in 1832
the reformer began his work in Switzerland.3 The castle
was soon found unsuitable, and Froebel accepted an invi-
tation to locate in the neighboring town of Willisau.
Here he met with bitter opposition from the conservative
clergy of the vicinity, but, at a public examination held in
1833, his work was shown to be a striking success and his
1 It was during this period of uncertainty that Froebel wrote the out-
line of what he had been attempting in his Letter to the Duke of Meiningen
(1827) and his Letter to Krause (1828), the Gottingen philosopher, and
from these autobiographical works most of our ideas concerning his early
life have been derived.   He expected at one time to be granted the estate
of the duke at Helba for his enlarged school, but the offer was to a large
extent withdrawn, and Froebel in anger broke off negotiations.
2 Schnyder of Frankfurt, a pupil of Pestalozzi and a composer of music.
8 The school at Keilhau was meanwhile left in charge of Barop, a rela-
tive of Middendorf, and under his prudent administration soon recovered
all its prosperity.